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AS RAINFUL AS 1HE RECESSION HAS BEEN ON 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS IT PROVIDES A USEFUL 
OPPORTUNITY TO REEXAMINE HOW MONEY IS SPENT: 



W hen negotiating new teacher contracts, most districts, no doubt, are focusing discussions on averting 

wage freezes and massive layoffs. But prudent districts — those looking for long-term solutions to budget 
problems as well as those seeking to more fairly compensate the most effective teachers — are reconsidering 
the traditional salary schedule, which rewards teachers for years of experience and graduate credits. 

More than a half century ago, districts developed teacher salary schedules, embedding the incentives for both 
experience and education as a response to real inequities in pay. Previously, higher salaries had been reserved 
for principals’ favorites, high school teachers rather than their elementary counterparts and males instead of 
females. But today, one can make the case that the current approach to teacher compensation has outlived its 
usefulness. For example, accountability systems discourage principals from making salary choices that are not 
in a school’s best interest and anti-discrimination laws protect teachers against unjust compensation decisions. 

Most significantly, the salary schedule, as currently defined, does not consider teacher effectiveness, making it 
inherently unfair to talented teachers. It has also led to “wage compression,” meaning that teachers with the 
most aptitude earn no more than teachers with the lowest aptitude, rendering teaching an unattractive career 
choice for talented college graduates. 1 

IN THIS PAPER, THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON TEACHER QUALITY (NCTQ) ARGUES FOR 
WHOLESALE INNOVATIONS IN TEACHER COMPENSATION. 

We make the case that truly effective teacher pay reform is best achieved by aligning compensation with 
a district’s primary needs: improving student achievement and placing the best teachers where they are 
needed most. 

To study this issue in detail, NCTQ drew upon its TR 3 database, which contains teacher contracts, school board 
policies and state laws governing the teaching profession in over 100 large school districts. 2 We also present 
additional data sampled from 13 large public school districts. 3 



1 Hoxby, C., & Leigh, A. (Spring 2005). Wage distortion: Why America’s top female college graduates aren’t teaching. Education Next. 51-56 

2 Among the 100 plus districts are the nation’s 75 largest as well as the largest district in each of the 25 states that would not otherwise be represented 
if size were the only consideration. 

3 Most were randomly selected because they provide a good geographic representation of the country. Four of these 13 districts (Baltimore, Boston, 
Hartford and Seattle) are included because NCTQ conducted studies of these cities and had ready access to the necessary payroll data. 




Figure 1. A typical salary schedule in the United States 
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BA - Bachelor’s degree 
MA - Master’s degree 



Source: Chicago Public Schools, 2006-200 7. 

In this example, columns represent educational attainment and rows represent additional years on the job. Teachers are awarded annual 
raises for each additional year of experience. Teachers can also earn raises for taking coursework well beyond a master’s degree, in this 
case effectively three degrees (MA + 60 credits). In addition to raises for each additional year of experience, teachers receive cost of living 
adjustments (COLA), often a fixed percentage — though it can vary across steps and lanes in some districts-across all salaries applied 
annually. COLAs vary from year to year as well as among districts. 



Performance pay the smart way 

Increasingly, districts are experimenting with teacher compensation structure, with a third 
of the 100 plus districts in the TR 3 database reporting the use of a performance pay plan 
in the 2009-2010 school year. However, almost all of these plans are layered on top of the 
traditional salary schedule. Most systems are unable to offer meaningful bonuses unless 
they seek outside funds. It's no surprise, then, that the average performance pay bonus of 
districts in the TR 3 database is only $2,300, virtually the same amount as the stipend paid to 
a teacher who agrees to coach a sport or chair a school club. 

A few districts have sought outside funding as a means to offer more substantial bonuses 
to teachers. The new D.C. performance pay program, for example, relies on $65 million in 
outside fundsfrom private foundations. 

Butprivate funding is not always necessary to fund meaningful bonuses, if districts restructure 
how they compensate teachers. The recently negotiated contract in Baltimore is a great 
example of thisapproach. 

Baltimore's new paysystem eliminatesautomatic raises for experience and reconsiders the 
weight given to coursework completion. Raises in the new structure are largely based on 
teacher performance. Additionally, teachers can advance on a career la dderbased on 
their contributions to theirschool. 





Stud ies of individual estimatesfinding a negative effect Studies of individual estimates finding a positive effect 



RART1: THE DEGREE FACTOR: FAYING TEACHERS MORE FOR 
POST- BACCALAUREATE COURSEWORK 



A considerable body of research has explored the relationship between advanced levels of education for 
teachers — coursework and degrees beyond a bachelor’s degree — and the academic achievement of students. 
To summarize those findings, NCTQ commissioned a meta-analysis of all teacher education studies since 
1993, the vast majority of which have been published in peer-reviewed journals. The studies used students’ 
standardized test scores as the measure of student growth in the core subjects of math, science and reading. 

Out of 102 statistical tests examined, approximately 90 percent showed that advanced degrees had either no 
impact at all or, in some cases, a negative impact on student achievement. Of the 10 percent that had a positive 
impact, none reached a level of statistical significance. In fact, a good number of the studies found a significant 
negative correlation between teachers’ degree status and student achievement. 



Fig ure 2. Are teachers with master's degrees more effective? 
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Why doesn’t more education make a difference? It may be because school districts often respond to state 
requirements that routinely boost a teacher’s pay for any advanced degree, regardless of the content, relevance 
or quality of the coursework it entails. For example, few teachers pursue post-baccalaureate degrees that will 
advance their subject-matter knowledge. Nationally, even at the secondary level, fewer than one in four post 
baccalaureate degrees is in the teacher’s content area. At the elementary level, only a small fraction (7 percent) 
is in any content area relating to elementary teaching. 4 However, more than half of all public school teachers 
now hold a master’s degree, a figure that has more than doubled in the past 30 years. 5 

Figure 3. Characteristicsof U.S. public school tea c he is 1971-2001 
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Source: National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of Education (IES) 

On average, districts award II percent more pay to teachers who have completed a master’s degree. This 
differential increases even more for teachers who complete coursework beyond a master’s degree. A 2009 
study using data from the U.S. Schools and Staffing Survey and the National Education Association’s salary survey 
calculates that the funds spent across the 50 states for the “master’s bump” tally more than $8.6 billion a year. 6 

Figure 4. Sample districtexpendituieson degree-based compensation (in millions) 




4 National Center for Education Statistics (2002). The condition of education 2002. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, Table 32-2. 

5 Figures available from the U.S. Department of Education at http://nces.ed.gov/programs/digest/d07/tables/dt07_066.asp 

6 See: http://www.americanprogress.org/issues/2009/07/separation_of_degrees.html 



